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GOOD WORDS.—XVIIL. 


Our Quaker position is not merely that we disuse out- 





the reality which lies beneath them that the outward adds 
nothing more, and may even be a hindrance. 
—A. NEAVE BRAyYsHAW. 


In Friends’ Quarterly Examiner for Fourth month, 1905. 





SILENCE WAS THE ANGEL’S NAME. 


Silence stood with folded wings, 
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Where the portal outward swings, 
Where the sunset glory lay, 






On the shadow cold and gray, 

And above him, in God’s sight, 

Peace unveiled the shores of light. 
Silence was the angel’s name, 
Hand in hand with sleep he came, 
With sleep and death. 







Silence folded all about 

With his presence. Shut out doubt, 
And the awful sob of grief 

Hushed into serene belief. 

Then a still voice broke the spell, 
God hath spoken, all is well. 
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Silence was the angel’s name, 





That I might hear God he came, 

That I might contented claim 

Both sleep and death. 

—M. Carrie Moore, in Baptist Commonwealth. 





WORDS OF QUAKER WORTHIES.—I. 
“Oh! it is good for sects, with watchful eye, 
To look back to the rock whence they were hewn; 
And when prosperity’s bright sun is high, 
Compare their stormy morning to their noon.” 

So wrote Bernard Barton. In similar vein Whit- 
tier once lamented that “ our old literature—the pre- 
cious journals and biographies of early and later 
Friends—is comparatively neglected.” 

These utterances of two eminent Friends may 
serve as introduction to a series of extracts which I 
hope to send from time to time to the InreLticENceR. 
Hidden away in the ancient folios of the early Quaker 
> literature one finds testimonies and records that are 
weighty with truth and helpfulness for our own day. 
Strange and far away as they often seem, they yet 
possess such virility and quaint charm as entitles 
them to a place among seventeenth-century classics. 
The student of Friends’ history and literature is 
familiar with these first fruits; but to our rank and 
file these Words of our Worthies of the old heroic 
age of Quakerism will appeal, I am confident, by 
force of their fresh power and vital beauty. 
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ward rites, but rather that we seek so deep a knowledge of 
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In the Friends’ Historical Library, at Swarthmore 
College, is the ample and valuable collection of 
Quaker books, gathered through many years under 
the wise and zealous care of Professor Arthur Beards- 
ley, its librarian. 

Among the volumes by Fox in this library is a 
folio of 557 pages, the gift of Lydia and Anna Cox, 
in 1890, entitled “‘ A Collection of Many Select and 
Christian Epistles, Letters and Testimonies, Written 
on Sundry Occasions, by that Ancient, Eminent, 
Faithful Friend and Minister of Christ Jesus, George 
Fox” (London, Printed and Sold by T. Sowle, in 
White-Hart-Court in Gracious-street, and at the 
Bible in Leaden-Hall-street, 1698). 

The preface is from the quill of George White- 
head, the weighty and solid Friend whose frequent 
audiences with four kings—Charles II. to George I. 
—secured for the Society its sound civil and political 
basis. Whitehead’s loving memory of the great 
founder of our sect is attested in these words: “ By 
our long and frequent Conversation, Knowledge and 
Intimacy . . . I have deeply read, and known the 
Author, his unfeigned Love, Innoceney and Integ- 
rity, in the blessed Living Truth . . . the true Root 
of the Matter was in him, far beyond his Expres- 
sions.” 

The following extracts are from Fox’s earliest epis- 
tles and testimonies in the volume: 


A Testimony, how the Lord sent G. F. forth at first, in the year 1648. 


When the Lord first sent me forth in the year 1643, I was sent 
as an Innocent Lamb (and Young in Years): amonget (Men in the 
Nature of ) Wolves, Dogs, Bears, Lions and Tigres into the World, 
which the Devil had made like a Wilderness, no right Way then 
found out of it. AndI was sent To Turn People from Darkness to 
the Light, which Christ, the Second Adam, did Enlighten them 
wihal . .... 

Oh! the Burdens and Travels, that I went under! Often my Life 
prest down under the Spirits of Professors and Teachers without 
Life, and the Profane! And besides, the Troubles afterwards with 
Backsliders, Apostates, and false Brethren, which were like so many 
Judas’s in betraying the Truth, and God’s Faithful and Chosen 

G. F. 
Concerning the first Spreading of the Truth, and how that many were 
Imprisoned, &c. 

And the Truth sprang up first (to us, as to be a People to the Lord) 
in Leicestershire in 1644. and in Warwickshire in 1645. and in 
Nottinghamshire in 1646. and in Darbyshire in 1647. and in the 
adjacent Countries in 1648. 1649. and 1650. and in Yorkshire in 
1651. and in Lancashire and Westmoreland in 1652. and in Cumber- 
land, and Bishoprick, and Northumberland in*1653. and in London, 
and most parts of the Nation of England, and Scotland and Ireland 
in 1654. &e. 

And in 1655. many went beyond Seas, where Truth also sprang up. 

And in 1656. Truth brake forth in America, and many other 

laces. 
' And the Truth stood all the Cruelties and Sufferings, that were 
Inflicted upon Friends by the Long-Parliament (to the Spoiling of 
Goods, Imprisonment and Death, and over all the Reproaches, Lie 
and Slanders) and then by QO. Protector, and all the Acts that 
O. Protector made and his Parliaments, and his Son Richard after 
him ; and the Committee of Safety. And after, it withstood and 
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lasted out all the Acts and Proclamations since 1660. that the Kin 
came in. And still the Lord’s Truth is over all, and his 
reigns, and his Truth exceedingly spreads unto this year, 1676. 


Swarthmore College. Joun RussELL Hayes. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
PROBLEMS. 

A recently-published . book, “ Our Schools, their 
Administration and Supervision,” by William E. 
Chancellor, published by D. C. Heath & Co., while 
treating chiefly of the educational problems of the 
public schools, contains as well many points that are 
worthy of consideration to the manager of our 
Friends’ Schools. Some of the points that appeal to 
us as striking, but which he advances well fortified 
with facts and arguments, are as follows: The entire 
employment of teachers should be in the hands of 
professional educators. 

The transfer and discharge of teachers should 
also be in the hands of professional educators. 

The tenure of office of a teacher should be regard- 
ed as permanent after fitness is proven by actual trial, 
unless a change is made necessary by immorality or 
incompetence. 

Advancement in salary should be made only on the 
basis of an advance in scholarship or success in the 
profession. 

Teachers absent on account of sickness are justly 
entitled to receive full pay. This is the time when 
they need it most. 

Teachers should occasionally have a leave of ab- 
sence for travel or study. In fact, a year off out of 
every seven ought to be the general policy in order 
to insure against physically worn-out, mentally im- 
poverished, routine-ridden, unhappy old teachers, 
who would by this policy come to be almost unknown. 

The best judges of teachers are their fellow teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents, and all efforts 
should be used to raise the standard of professional 
equipment of teachers. 

Private schools are of two great classes, proprie- 
tary and fiduciary schools, either class of which may 
be a day or boarding school. The proprietary school 
is a business venture of a_professionally-equipped 
teacher. The fiduciary school is a school with an en- 
dowment that bears a considerable part or all of the 
expense of conducting it, and may draw from an en- 
tirely different class of people than the patrons of 
the proprietary school. 

The private school controlled by men of sound 
judgment, high ideals, of wide and thorough scholar- 
ship, and patronized by a clientele of cultivated and 
wealthy persons, may be made a nobler and more 
effective instrument of education than any endowed 
or public school upon three conditions: First, all un- 
desirable pupils may be excluded so that the body of 
students may become of high grade in character and 
ability. Second, high-salaried instructors may be 
provided for relatively small classes of pupils. Third, 
owing to the simplicity of the chief punishment, ex- 
clusion from school, the discipline may be made per- 
fect. 
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must be to fill it and provide a “ waiting list.” One 
poor teacher may work irreparable harm; one bad 
child may equally injure the school. 

He must aim at permanent financial success, and 
use every reputable means to secure it. Two unfor- 
givable things in a private school are success with dis- 
honor and financial failure. 

He must be a good judge of teachers, a student of 
human nature, and especially a practical student of 
children and youth, a working psychologist, besides 
having in general a recognized standing in himself of 
high scholarship. 

There is no question but that there is a legitimate 
demand for private schools, arising from a social need 
and strong enough to cause the continuance of such 
institutions as meet this need. The flourishing pri- 
vate school has a real value, and is an important fea- 
ture of American education. 


Louis B. Amster. 


FRIENDS’ MEETINGS IN 1762. 


[I have before me a manuscript copy, “An Account of all the 
Yearly, Quarterly, Monthly, and particular Meetings of the 
People called Quakers, in the several Provinces in America. 
When and where held, and how constituted, dated i7th of 8th 
Month, 1762.” This account is interesting, as it gives an idea 
of the progress of Friends in establishing meetings for worship, 
for the first century of their existence in America. The first 
Friends’ Meetings in America being held about 1656, history 
informs that Sandwich and Pembrook Monthly Meetings were 
the first established, about 1660, as meetings of Discipline. 
This period includes ninety years of labor, by many faithful 
ministers after George Fox’s first visit to America, in building 
up the church, as well as a period previous to the Revolutionary 
war, when all were British subjects engaged in reducing a wil- 
derness to a habitation for man, in which Friends were very 
active.—KiIrRK Brown, Baltimore.] 


NEW ENGLAND. 


First, Rhode Island Yearly Meeting, which takes 
in all the meetings in the Government of Rhode 
Island, Boston and New Hampshire, is held at New- 
port, the Second sixth-day in the sixth Month annu- 
ally, being composed of three Quarterly Meetings, 
Viz. 

I. Newport Quarterly meeting held there the 5th 
before the 2nd 6th-day in the 1st and 7th months and 
at Portsmouth on the same days in the 4th and 10th 
months; which is made up of seven monthly meetings 
with the respective particular meetings constituting 
each, as follows: 

1st, Newport Monthly Meeting, held the last third- 
day of the month, made up of preparative meetings of 
Newport, Portsmouth, Jamestown, Tiverton, Little 
Compton. 

2nd, Dartmouth Monthly Meeting, held the 3rd 
3rd-day, consisting of Dartmouth, Aponagansett, 
Coaksett, Aquastmett, Newtown. 

3rd, East Greenwich Monthly Meeting, held the 
Ist 2nd-day, consisting of East Greenwich, Warwick, 
Nashanticut, and some Ist-day meetings at private 
houses. 

4th, Smithfield Monthly Meeting, held the last 5th- 
day, consisting of Smithfield, Providence, Mendan, 
Bolton, Uxbridge, Uncokett, Leicester. 

5th, Swansey Monthly Meeting, consisting of 
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Swansey, Freetown, Taunton, and one occasionally at 
Paul Osborns. 

6th, South Kingston Monthly Meeting, held the 
2nd-day after the last 1st-day, consisting of South 
Kingston (two meetings there), Richmondtown, Hop- 
kinstown, Westerly. 

7th, Nantucket Monthly Meeting, held the last 
2nd-day, consisting of Nantucket. 


II. Sandwich Quarterly Meeting, held there the 


second-day after the last 1st-day in the 3rd-Month: 


and the next 6th-day after the fourth 6th-day in the 
6th-month at Pembrook, the first seventh-day in ye 
10th-month and at Rochester, the third 7th-day in the 
11th-month, which is made up of two monthly meet- 
ings held as follows, with the respective particular 
meetings, Viz. 

1st, Sandwich Monthly Meeting, held at Rochester 
the 4th-day before the first 7th-day in ye 11th month, 
at Falmouth the 1st 6th-day in the 8th & 9th month, 
and at Sandwich the 1st 6th-day in each of the other 
months, consisting of Sandwich, Rochester, Falmouth, 
Yarmouth. 

2nd, Pembrook Monthly Meeting, held the 1st 4th- 
dav, consisting of Pembrook. 

3rd, Salem Quarterly Meeting, held there the 4th 
1st-day in the 4th & 9th months, at Hampton the 
Second ist-day in the 7th month, and at Dover the 
1st 1st-day in the 11th month, which is composed of 
four monthly meetings held as foilows, with their re- 
spective preparative meetings: 

1st, Salem Monthly Meeting, the 2nd 5th-day in 
each month: Salem, Lynn, Boston. 

2nd, Hampton Monthly Meeting, the 3rd 5th-day: 
Hampton, Salisbury, Newton, Newberry. 

3rd, Dover Monthly Meeting, the 7th-day follow- 
ing the 3rd 5th-day: Dover, Doverneck, Berwick. 

4th, North Yarmouth Monthly Meeting, the 7th- 
day following the fourth 5th-day: Northyarmouth, 
Merriconeuge, Smallpoint. 

There are general meetings for worship belonging 
to Rhode Island Yearly meeting held as follows, Viz. 
At Nantucket the 4th 6th-day in the 6th month, at 
Sandwich ye 6th-day before ye last 1st-day in the 
3rd month, at Dartmouth the 4th 6th-day in the 10th 
month, at Swansey, the 2nd 7th-day in the 11th 
month, at Providence the 4th 1st-dav in 6th month, at 
Greenwich the last 1st-day in the 5th month, at 
Kingston the 2nd 1st-day in the 8th month. 


NEW YORK AND CONNECTICUT. 


Second, Flushing Yearly Meeting, which takes in 
all the meetings in the Government of Connecticut 
and New York, is held the last 1st-day in the 5th 
month annually at Flushing; composed of two Quar- 
terly Meetings, Viz. 

I. Flushing Quarterly Meeting, held there the last 
1st-day in ye 5th and 11th months, and at Westbury, 
the last 1st-day in the 2nd and 8th months; which is 
composed of two monthly meetings, held as follows, 
with the respective particular meetings, Viz. 

1st, Flushing Monthly Meeting, the 1st 5th-dav in 
each month: Flushing, Newton, New York. 


2nd, Westbury Monthly Meeting, the last 4th-day: 
Westbury, Cowneck, Bethpage Setacket, Setakague, 
Matinicock. 

II. Purchase Quarterly Meeting, held there the 
first 1st-day in the 2nd and 8th months, and at Oblong 
the 1st 1st- day in the 5th and 11th months, which is 
composed of two Monthly Meetings, held as follows, 
with the Preparative meetings belonging to each: 

1st, Marrineck Monthly Meeting, held the 2nd 5th- 
day: Marrineck, West Chester, Purchase, Shappa- 
quash, Crumpond. 

2nd, Oblong Monthly Meeting, the 3rd 5th-day in 
the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th and 12th months, and at 
Nine Partners the 3rd Sth-day in the intermediate 
months; Oblong, New Milford, Oswego, Nine Part- 
ners, Salisbury, and at Samuel Fields, ye 2nd 1st-day 
in every month. 

General Meetings for Worship belonging to Flush- 
ing Yearly Meeting are held as follows, Viz. At Se- 

tacket the 1st Ist- day in the 6th month, at Newtown 

the 4th 6th-day in the 6th month, at Westbury the last 
1st-day in the 8th month, at Matinicock the last 1st- 
day in the 10th month. 


PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA. 


Third, the Yearly Meeting for Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, which takes in all meetings in those two 
provinces, and some few in the northern part of Mary- 
land and Virginia, is held at Philadelphia the 4th 
1st-day in the 9th month annually, Consisting of 
seven Quarterly Meetings, Viz. 

I. Shrewsbury Quarterly Meeting, held there the 
4th 1st-day in the 1st, 4th and 10th months, and at 
Woodbridge the 3rd 2nd-day in the 8th month. 
Which is made up of two Monthly Meetings, held as 
follows, with the respective particular meetings: 

1st, Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, the 2nd 2nd- 
day: Haddonfield, Woodbury, Upper Greenwich. 

2nd, Cape May Monthly Meeting, held alternately 
at Great Eggharbour, and Cape May the 1st 2nd-day 
in the 1st month at Great Eggharbour: Cape May, 
Upper Eggharbour, Lower Eggharbour. 

IV. Bucks County Quarterly Meeting held at 
Buckingham, the last 4th-day of the 5th month, at 
The Falls, the last 4th-day in the 8th month, at Mid- 
dletown, the last 4th-day in ye 11th month, and at 
Wrightstown, the last 4th-day in the 2nd month, 
which is composed of 4 Monthly Meetings held as fol- 
lows, with their respective particular meetings, Viz. 

1st, Buckingham Monthly Meeting, the 1st 2nd- 
day: Buckingham, Plumstead. 

2nd, The Falls Monthly Meeting, the 3rd-day after 
the 1st 2nd-day: Falls, Makefield. 

3rd, Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, the 4th-day 
[after] the first 2nd-day: Wrightstown. 

4th, Middletown Monthly Meeting, the 5th-day af- 
ter ve 1st 2nd-day: Middletown. 

V. Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held the 1st 
2nd-day in the 2nd, 5th, 8th, and 11th months; which 
is composed of 6 Monthly Meetings, held as follows, 
with the respective particular meetings, Viz. 
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1st, Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, the last 6th- 
day: 3 Meetings in Philadelphia, Fairhill. 

2nd, Haverford Monthly Meeting, held there the 
2nd 3rd-day in the Ist, 4th, 7th, and 10th months, at 
Merion the 2nd 6th-day in ye 2nd, Sth, 8th, & 11th, 
Radnor, the 2nd 5th-day in the 3rd, 6th, 9th, & 12th 
months: Haverford, Merion, Radnor, Valley. 

VI. Western Quarterly Meeting, held at London 
Grove the 3rd 2nd-day in the 2nd, 5th, and 11th 
months; which is composed of 10 Monthly Meetings, 
held as follows, with the respective particular meet- 
ings, Viz. 

1st, Kennett Monthly Meeting, held there the 5th 
after the 2nd 2nd-day in the 1st, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 9th, 
and 11th months, and at Center, the same day in the 
intermediate month: Kennett, Center, Okessan. 

2nd, Bradford Monthly Meeting, the 6th-day after 
the 2nd ist-day in the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, and 12th 
months and at East Caln in the intermediate months: 
Bradford, East Caln, West Caln. 

3rd, Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, the 4th after the 
érd 2nd-day: Sadsbury, Lancaster, Lampeter. 

4th, Nottingham Monthly Meeting, the last 7th- 
day: Nottingham, Little Britain. 

5th, New Garden Monthly Meeting, the 1st 7th- 
day: New Garden, London Grove. 

6th, Duck Creek Monthly Meeting, the last 7th-day 
in the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 10th, and 12th months, at Little 
Creek on the same days in the intermediate months: 
George’s Creek, Duck Creek, Little Creek, Mother 
Creek, Three Runs, Cedar Creek. 

7th, Fairfax Monthly Meeting, the last 7th-day: 
Pipe Creek, Bush Creek, Monocacy, Fairfax, Goose 
Creek, Potts. 

Sth, Hopewell Monthly Meeting, the 1st 2nd-day: 
Providence, Hopewell, Jesse Pugh’s, Joseph Lup- 
ton’s, Crooked Run. 

9th, Warrington Monthly Meeting, the 2nd 7th- 
day: Yorktown, Newberry, Warrington, Huntington, 
Monallan. 

10th, Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, the 3rd-day af- 
ter the last 7th-day: Deer Creek, Bush River. 

General Meetings belonging to the Yearly Meeting 
for Pennsylvania and New Jersey are held at foNows. 
Viz. at Philadelphia the 4th 1st-day in the 3rd month; 
at Wilmington, the 1st-day following; at Duck Creek, 
the last 7th-day in the 4th month; at Salem, the 3rd 
lst-day in the 5th month; at Little Eggharbour, ye 
1st 1st-day in 6th month; at Goshen the 2nd 1st-day 
in the 6th month; at Uwehland, the 1st-day follow- 
ing; at Nottingham, the ist 1st-day in the 10th 
month; at Shrewsbury, the 4th 1st-day in the 10th 
month; at Little Creek the last day in the 10th month. 


MARYLAND. 


Fourth, West River Yearly Meeting (of Balti- 
more) in Maryland, is held at the time called Whit- 
suntide in every vear at West River, and at Choptank 
or Third Haven the 3rd 1st-day in the 10th month 
by adjournments, consisting of two quarterly meet- 
ings, Viz. 

I. Gunpowder Quarterly Meeting, held the 1st 
Srd-day in the 2nd, 5th, Sth, and 11th months, al- 
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ternate at Gunpowder and West River, the 1st 6th- 
day; composed of two monthly meetings, held as fol- 
lows, with the respective particular meetings consti- 
tuting each, Viz. 

1st, West River Monthly Meeting, the last 6th-day, 
held at West River, Herring Creek and Indian Spring 
alternately: Cliffs, Herring Creek, West River, Sandy 
Spring, Patuxent, Elk Ridge, Indian Spring. 

2nd, Gunpowder Monthly Meeting: Patapsco, Pa- 


‘tapsco Forest, Gunpowder, Little Falls. 


II. Choptank Quarterly Meeting, held at Third 
Haven the 4th-day before the last 5th-day in the 1st 
and 7th months, and at Cecil the 3rd-day following 
the 2nd 1st-day in the 10th month; composed of two 
monthly meetings, held as follows, with their respect- 
ive particular meetings. 

1st, Third Haven Monthly Meeting, the last 5th- 
day: Bayside, Little Choptank, Tuckaho, Third 
Haven, Marshy Creek, Forest. 

2nd, Cecil Monthly Meeting, the 2nd 4th-day: 
Cecil, Chester, Sasafras. 

General meetings for worship belonging to West 
River and Choptank Yearly Meeting, are held as fol- 
lows. Viz. at Chester River the 2nd 1st-day in the 4th 
month, at Ceeil the 2nd 1st-day in the 10th month. 


VIRGINIA. 

Fifth, The Yearly Meeting for Virginia, circulates 
from Curles to Blackwater, and begins on the 6th-day 
of the week before the Time called Whitsuntide and 
ends the 2nd-day following, and is to be held at Curles 
in 1762; being composed of two quarterly meetings, 
held as follows, Viz. 

Cedar Creek Quarterly Meeting, held the 4th 7th- 
day in the 2nd, 5th, 7th, and 11th months; which is 
composed of the following monthly meetings, held as 
follows, with the particular meetings constituting 
each, Viz. 

1st, Henrico Monthly Meeting, held at Whiteoak 
Swamp 1st 7th-day: Curles, Wainoak, Black Water, 
Swamp, Burlington, or Robt. Langley’s, Wyanoak. 

2nd, Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting, the 2nd 7th- 
day: Cedar Creek, Caroline, Fork Creek, Camp 
Creek, Geneto, Amelia. 

3rd, South River Monthly Meeting, the 3rd 7th- 
day: South River, Goose Creek, Halifax. 

II. Black Water Quarterly Meeting, held the 1st 
1st-day in the 5th and 11th months, and at the West- 
ern Branch the same days in the 2nd and 8th months. 
Which is composed of two Monthly Meetings, held as 
follows, with their respective particular meetings, 
Viz. 

1st, Black Water Monthly Meeting, the 3rd 7th- 
day: Black Water, Surrey, Black Creek, Stanton, 
Burley, William Butler’s. 

2nd, Western Branch Monthly Meeting, the 2nd 
4th-day: Western Branch, Chuckatuck, Rasgoneck, 
Murdaugh, Summerton. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Sixth, The Yearly Meeting of North Carolina, 
which is held at Oldneck, in Perquimons County, the 
4th 6th-day in the 10th month annually; being com- 
posed of 2 quarterly meetings, Viz. 
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I. Perquimons and Pasquotank Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held at Little Creek, the last 7th-day in the 2nd 
month, at Symons Creek, the last 7th-day in the 11th 
month. Which is composed of 5 monthly meetings, 
held as follows with their respective particular meet- 
ings, Viz. 

1st, Perquimons Monthly Meeting, the 1st 
day: Piney Wood, Wells, Oldneck. 

2nd, Pasquotank Monthly Meeting, the 1st 
day: Little River, Symons’s, New Begun Creek. 

3rd, Richsquare Monthly Meeting, the last 7th: 
Richsquare. 

4th, Coresound Monthly Meeting: Coresound. 

5th, Falling Creek Monthly Meeting: Falling 
ag 

II. New Garden and Cane Creek Quarterly Meet- 
ing, is i ld at New Garden, the 2nd 7th-day in the 
2nd and Sth months, and at Cane Creek the same day 
in the 5th and 11th months; being composed of two 
monthly meetings held as follows, with the respective 
particular meetings: 

st, New Garden Monthly Meeting, the last 7th- 

day: New Garden, Deep River, Center. 

2nd, Cane Creek Monthly Meeting, the 1st 7th- 
day: Cane Creek, Hopewell, Tyces, Mill Creek, Pee- 
dee, Spring Meeting, Hawfield, Eno. 


4th- 


5th- 





A GREAT EMPLOYER ON TREATMENT 
OF EMPLOYEES. 

{Herbert H. Vreeland, president of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company of New York, and chairman of the Welfare 
Department of the Civic Federation of that city, employs 
15,000 men, with indirect supervision over 30,000 more. In the 
strikes of 1895 and 1898, as well as in the recent Interborough 
conflict, it is a matter of history that not one of his employees 
quit work. In a recent address before the Hardware Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association he touched upon vari- 
ous phases of the welfare department work, which include pro- 
viding for the physical comfort, recreation, education, sanitary 
homes, environment, insurance and pensions. A part of his ad- 
dress follows.] 


At eighteen years of age I went to work in a rail- 
road shop. In the course of time I became foreman, 
and step by step filled every grade position from fore- 
man up to president of a steam railway, and also of a 
city railway. In those years I did a good deal of 
thinking about the condition of employees. 

Every man who becomes financially successful has 
an inclination to help his fellow men. As I became 
successful, I determined that my money and my per- 
sonal efforts should go to aid the men engaged in the 
work that had been my profession. 

Thousands of young men work in and about rail- 
way terminals, many of them having homes in other 
cities. When I was voung I was in that position, and 
did not know what to do with my evenings. Many of 
my fellows spent their leisure time in the saloons, 
simply because they had no other place to go. 

As a result of that early experience we have in 
New York a large clubroom, equipped with billiard 
tables, gvmnasium, library, baths and numerous other 
facilities, in which our employees congregate. There 
are seldom less than 500 men there each night, and 
at the special monthly meetings, which the officers of 
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the company attend, and at which they freely discuss 
any and every topic that may interest the wage-earn- 
er, between 1,000 and 2,000 workmen are present. 
In nine years 1 have been absent from only two of 
those meetings. 1 keenly appreciate that it is this per- 
sonal equation between ofticials and workmen that in- 
fluences the latter, and I am careful that nothing shall 
disturb that friendly feeling. This is why we have no 
strikes. One value of the welfare work is that it gives 
the employer a voice with the workman. Under or- 
dinary conditions a labor agitator can tie up a whole 
plant. The men hear his side of the story, but not 
their employer’s. If there is the slightest difficulty 
arising in our shops, I can post a notice at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon asking the men to meet in the audi- 
torium that evening. Two or three thousand attend, 
and—the agitation is nipped in the bud. 


There cannot be any want among our men. If one 
of them is burned out at night or needs money for 
medicine, ete., the matter is reported to me or one of 
the vice-presidents the following morning, and his 
wants are provided for. 

Half of the labor troubles are caused by foremen 
who do not know how to handle men. The old 
method was to select a foreman merely with a finan- 
cial gain for the plant in v ie w. “ How much work can 
he get out of the force?” was, and is, the question. 
We test a foreman as to his ability and methods of 
discipline, but we also carefully investigate his atti- 
tude toward the employees. If he is a man ealeulated 


to antagonize the labor we do not want him. Every 
foreman makes a report to me at the end of the 


month, telling how many men he has discharged and 
his reason for doing so in each ease. If Foreman A 
discharges fifty men in a month and oe an B dis- 
charges five, we start an investigation in A’s depart- 
ment to ascertain the cause of the trouble. If the 
foreman is at fault he speedily modifies his conduct, 
or else we dispense with his services. 

The effect of this good treatment of employees is 
apparent. Several years ago, when I established a 
rate of pay based upon the length of time men had 
been in our employ, I found that only five per cent. 
of them were on the payrolls for five years or more. 
That was the effect of the old régime. To-day eighty 
per cent. of our emplovees have been w ith us five 
years or more. Every business man will appreciate 
the effectiveness of the latter force as compared with 
the former. 





It is a mistake to say that the intense love of any 
true soul is selfish. A right love does not confine our 
affection and admiration to that one person, and cause 
us to have less care for others. If we rightly love any 
one person, we are prompted by that love to love 
gratefully God who gave us that love, and then to 
have new love, and more of it, for those whom that 
same God loves. Jean Paul Richter goes so far as to 
say, “ Love one human being purely and warmly and 
you will love all.” If our love of another limits our 
range and power of loving, there is something wrong 
or lacking i in that love.—S. S. Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 6, 1905. 





Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


WHY MAINTAIN FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS ? 


Are Friends’ schools a relic of the past when there 
were no public schools; or, when most has been said 
for them, are they useful chiefly as furnishing the 
more exclusive who are able to afford it an oppor- 
tunity to send their children to select school and so 
keep them away from the promiscuous crowd of the 
publie school ? 

There was a time not far back when every Friends’ 
meeting house had in its neighborhood a Friends’ 
school. One by one these schools have been dropped 
until now only three out of the seven yearly meetings 
have any schools at all,and only one of these three has 
any considerable number of monthly meeting schools. 
The schools in the other two are private schools for 
the well-to-do in large cities, out of town boarding 
schools for the same class, and one or two remaining 
monthly meeting schools in particularly favored rural 
Friendly neighborhoods. In the one yearly meeting 
that has a system of monthly meeting schools, the 
meetings that still maintain them are felt to be ex- 
ceptionably favored centers, or there are special local 
conditions that make the continuance of the schools 
possible. In no case, perhaps, could any of these 
schools, outside of the large cities at least, be main- 
tained at all except for invested funds handed down 
from a former generation. Perhaps there is not in 
our Society a single meeting that would feel con- 
cerned to establish a school for the benefit of the 
neighborhood in which it is located, this, in face of 
the fact that in hardly any meeting where such a con- 
cern might arise would it be at all impossible from 
the financial side, taking into account the worldly 
position of the membership. 

On the whole, Friends’ schools as such are at the 
present moment steadily passing away. This does not 
apply to such schools as Friends’ Seminary in New 
York, Friends’ Central in Philadelphia, Friends’ 
School in Baltimore, Professor Sidwell’s school in 
Washington, and others in smaller places, but no less 
firmly established in their respective communities. 
These schools will continue to flourish and to set ad- 
vanced standards as long as there are well-to-do peo- 
ple who like to have their children brought up some- 
what exclusively. These schools do not depend to any 
great extent on Friends for their patronage, nor even 
on those who are concerned in regard to the distine- 
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tively Friendly ideals in education. These schools 
would not pass away even though Friends should give 
up altogether their denominational schools. Their 
position is simply that of private schools, with Friend- 
ly atmosphere and methods. 

Meantime there never has been more concern as to 
the shortcomings of our public schools. Experiments 
in education need to be tried that would imperil the 
public school system if introduced in connection with 
it. We need to have ideals, and we need to have the 
opportunity to set about boldly and promptly to real- 
izethem. The conservative and necessarily cumbrous 
publie school does not breed ideals, nor can it rush 
in to do any untried thing boldly nor promptly. The 
public schools at this present time are most painfully 
hampered, more especially by two things: by being in 
many places under political influences, everywhere 
more or less mixed up with politics and political meth- 
ods; because of denominational prejudice and jeal- 
ousy, together with an unnecessary confusion of the- 
ology and religion, they are forced to neglect entirely 
an important part of their work, what is called relig- 
ious education, but which ought not to be a thing 
apart, but rather to be included in education asa 
whole. With these and other shortcomings in view, 
together with the need of progressive idealism and 
the opportunity of great freedom in working out 
ideals, there never was a time when the need of volun- 
tary educational pioneering was more urgent, except 
perhaps when Friends first turned their attention to 
education. 

Individuals are engaged in this pioneer work. 
Here and there may be found an isolated experimen- 
tal school such as the one in a suburb of Brooklyn, 
where the radical principles worked out by Tolstoy, 
in his experience with peasant schools, are being put 
in practice and their value tested. In the case of at 
least one denomination most valuable pioneer work 
in education is being carried on, albeit not on a large 
scale, the denomination being small and as yet of very 
restricted scope geographically. 

In adopting such an ideal in its educational work 
such organizations as the monthly meetings of 
Friends would have exceptional opportunities. In 
the first place, it would not so much be the adopting 
of a new as of reviving an old concern and developing 
it in thedirection of our greatest present needs in edu- 
cation. The rather wide distribution of our meetings 
would give easy entrance to many different neighbor- 
hoods in widely different localities and having widely 
differing conditions. In nearly every Friendly neigh- 
borhood with vitality enough to go into an important 
move of this kind there could be found surplus wealth 
sufficient to support such a school at least modestly. 
Such an outlet for such surplus wealth would do more 
than anything else could to vitalize our Society. It 
would do for us what foreign missions and pioneer 
colleges in the far West and South, and the building 
of new churches and hiring of an ever increasing num- 
ber of new pastors does for the evangelical religious 
bodies. 

This last suggestion and others were made at the 
recent Conference of Friends’ Schools, held at 
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Swarthmore. It would be worth while for us to take 
up in detail this whole question of the possible field 
of usefulness of Friends’ schools, and instead of talk- 
ing of keeping them up as long as we can and of the 
advisability of dropping the weaker and throwing our 
energy toward making a few here and there stronger, 
to look toward carrying out in earnest our sometime 
concern for education. It would be a great gain if all 
the meetings of the Society of Friends should set 
about in earnest to engage in present-day pioneer 
educational work as they did in the early days when 
their members were not nearly so well off in worldly 
goods, and when they had not won the place of influ- 
ence in their neighborhoods they so generally have 
to-day. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Not for years have the citizens of Philadelphia 
been so aroused as by the attempt of “ the Organiza- 
tion” to surrender the works for seventy 
years to the United Gas Improvement Company for 
$25,000,000. At this writing preparations have been 
completed for a monster citizens’ demonstration be- 
fore the City Hall, on the 4th, the day for Councils to 
meet to consider the gas lease. Ward meetings were 
held in all parts of the city on Third-day evening, and 
a mass meeting in the Academy of Musie on Fourth- 
day evening. Mayor Weaver, having returned to 
Philadelphia from his pleasure trip, has said that the 
city does not need $25,000,000 for public improve- 


ments, and that he can borrow $15,000,000 if neces- 
sary. 


gas 


The executive committee of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union will meet in Brussels on the 15th to ar- 
range a program for the assembling of that body in 


Eighth month. The committee will recommend that 
all the South and Central American republics be in- 
vited to take part in the summer meeting and join in 
the movement for general arbitration. Concerning 
the desirability of this the American 
says: 


Baltimore 


“ Hitherto representatives of some governments 
have refused to consider arbitration of questions in- 
volving niceties of ‘ national honor,’ but it is possible 
even this may be waived, as it is far more sensible to 
decide a matter of honor by right reason and common 
sense than to go to war about it, and involve hundreds 
of thousands of poor fellows who know nothing of the 
question of honor and care nothing about it.” 


The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
settlement of the Hebrews in North America was 
celebrated on the 30th by the Judaens, a Hebrew lit- 
erary society, by the delivery of a number of 
speeches, followed by a luncheon. The first Hebrews, 
a band of 27, landed in New York in 1655, from 
Brazil. When they arrived in New York they were 
at first not allowed to land by order of Peter Stuy- 
vesant, who was then governor, but this refusal was 
withdrawn upon their promise that none of their peo- 
ple would be allowed to become public charges. 
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Louis Marshal said that it was a popular fallacy 
that the Hebrew had been a late comer in America, 
when as a matter of fact he had settled in Jamestown, 
Va., in 1607, and could be classed among the ancient 
American settlers. 


The Conference for Edueation in the South, r 
cently held in Columbia, S. C., inspired much enthu- 
siastic commendation and some determined opposi- 
tion. Its enemies have dubbed it “ the Ogden Move- 
ment,” naming it for its president, Robert C. Ogden, 
who is John Wanamaker’s New York partner. The 
conference originated eight years ago, and was in- 
spired by the Lake Mohonk Conference for the study 
of Indian problems. It was organized to discuss the 
educational needs of the white people of the South, 
as well as these of the colored people. After three 
years of quiet work annual meetings have been held 
at Winston-Salem, N. C., Athens, Ga., and Rich- 
mond, Va. All of these conferences have been at- 
tended by eminent educators, three-fourths of whom 
are Southern men. The purpose of the conference is 
the building up of the public school system so that 
every boy and girl in the South shall have a chance 
to get some education to equip him for the battle of 
life; the building up of the Southern colleges so as to 
give the South well-furnished leaders in every line of 
thought and endeavor. 

On its way home Robert C. Ogden’s 


special train, 
with ninety-five guests, 


dashed into a freight train 
near Greenville, S. C. “Four were killed, all of whom 
were trainmen, and nine were severely injured. 
Among those who had broken bones or severe bruises 
were Prof. Henry W. Farnam, of Yale University, 
and his wife; Mrs. J. G. Thorpe, of Cambridge, Mass., 
daughter of the poet Longfellow; and Dr. St. Clair 
MecKelway, editor of the Brooklyn Fagle. 


As an Easter gift to his people the Emperor Nich- 
olas issued a decree conce ‘ding liberty of worship to 
the Old Believers (those who have seceded from the 
Orthodox Church), and abolishing the religious dis- 
abilites of the Roman Catholic and other Christian 
communities and of the Mohammedans. The Em- 
peror’s act will affect about 40,000,000 belonging to 
alien faiths, such as the Jews, Catholics and Luther- 
ans of Poland and the Baltic provinces, the Protest- 
ants of Finland and the followers of Islam and 
Buddha in the Urals, the Crimea, the Causasus, Tur- 
kestan and Central Asia. Another Imperial an- 
nouncement remits the peasants’ arrearages of taxes 
and back payments on account of lands given to them 
at the time of their emancipation, amounting to about 
$37,500,000. 


In its final presentment to court last week the 
Philadelphia Grand Jury made this recommendation: 

“ We recommend that vice be licensed within pre- 
scribed limits, under the supervision of the-Board of 
Health.” 

Judge Willson scrutinized the presentment for a 
moment, and then said: “I have nothing further to 
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say of your recommendation, 
do not agree with you.’ 

This matter was discussed at the twenty-second an- 
nual conference of the National Florence Crittendon 
Mission, in Philadelphia, last week, by its general sec- 
retary, Kate Walter Barrett, who contended that the 
law has no right to sanction vice. She said: “ The 
city cannot degrade manhood and make it right in the 
eyes of the law without degrading womanhood; there- 
fore we must plead for civic righteousness.” 


gentlemen, than that I 


Andrew Carnegie has transferred to a board of 
trustees, consisting in the main of presidents of the 
most important colleges in the United States and Can- 
ada, $10,000,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. Steel Cor- 
poration bonds. The purpose of the trust fund thus 
created is to provide annuities for college professors 
in the United States, Canada and Newfoundland, who, 
from old age or other physical disability, are no 
longer in a position to render the most efficient ser- 
vice. 


John F. Wallace, chief engineer of the Panama 
Commission, says that 6,000 men are now engaged in 
equipment and construction work, and 2,000 men are 
engaged in policing the canal zone and in sanitary 
work and in cleaning up the isthmus. This organiza- 
tion will be rapidly increased and has been increasing 
at the rate of from 800 to 1,000 men a month. Of 
the total number of men employed about 10 per cent. 
are high-class men from the United States, and the 
rest are mechanics, artisans and laborers that have 


been brought from the nearby South American and 
Central American coasts and from the West India 
islands. 


A hundred years ago a student of political economy 
named Malthus advocated efforts to decrease the 
birthrate, because babies grew faster than bread. 
This was perhaps true at that time, but is not true to- 
day. According to reports of the Agricultural De 
partment the world’s wheat crop has increased 30 per 
cent. in thirteen years, while the world’s population 
has increased but 18 per cent. in the same time. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

Western Quarterly Meeting was held in the large 
and ancient place of worship at London Grove, on 
Fourth month 25th. The hold that our meetings still 
have on our members was illustrated by the fact that 
notwithstanding the urgent demand for farm labor, a 
large company of Friends of both sexes attended this 
meeting, which is one of the largest within the 
bounds of our heritage On the train, and at the 
meeting the company of Rufus King, an Orthodox 
Friend from North Carolina, was enjoyed. He ap- 
peared in the ministry, and was received cordially by 
our Friends. Friend King was at the battle of Get- 
tysburg as a “pressed” man in the Confederate 
army. He assured us that no one suffered because of 
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his presence at the great battle. Part of the time dur- 
ing the war he was a refugee in the West, and thus 
escaped the toils of war. There was a somewhat new 
departure at this quarterly meeting. One of our 
ministers read quite copiously from the Scripture, 
and preached an interesting short sermon as a run- 
ning comment on the text. We were unable to see 
that the service was not well received, as it appeared 
to be as inspired and spontaneous as our sermons 
without Seripture accompaniment. 
* & & 

Caln Quarterly Meeting is composed of the single 
Monthly Meeting of Sadsbury, and is numerically 
one of the smaller meetings. Notwithstanding an 
April downpour of rain, the handsome new meeting 
house at Christiana was nearly filled with an inter- 
ested company of worshipers on Fourth month 27th. 
A memorial of Jesse Webster, whose loval and lov- 
ing labor for and with the Friends at Christiana and 
vicinity is greatly missed, was read and approved by 
the meeting, and ordered forwarded to the Represen- 
tative Committee. The meeting at Christiana, and 
the one at Bart, three or four miles away, represent 
the organized force of Caln Quarterly Meeting. 
There are living at Coatesville, ten miles away, a 
large number of Friends, who, if they could be or- 
ganized into a meeting, would greatly s strengthen and 
inspire Caln Quarter. It is greatly to be hoped that 
such a result may be secured at no distant day. 

* & & 

On Seventh-day evening last the meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association at Salem, New Jersey, 
was attended. On First-day the meeting for worship, 
in the comfortable meeting house, brought a goodly 
company together. Salem Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion and First-day School are both live organizations, 
and are most forceful promoters of the Friendly faith 
in that neighborhood. The meeting feels the loss of 
its most helpful member and minister, the late David 
3ullock, but is a live body of concerned Friends in 
spite of its losses and crosses. Of course the ancient 
oak tree in the Friends’ burying ground was visited. 
This is pr ybably the largest, if not the most ancient, 
tree of its kind in New Jerse -v. It has to be seen to 
be appreciated. Surely no monument of granite or 
marble would so fittingly adorn that portion of 
“ God’s acre,” belonging to our Society in Salem, as 
does this venerable tree. It is just putting on its 
spring foliage, and in its stateliness is both beautiful 
and impressive. This tree is much older than the first 
settler in Salem County, and is estimated by compe- 
tent botanists to have not less than three centuries to 
its credit. Verily, there “is nothing so old as a tree 


and truth.” H. W. W. 


WESTERN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNTON. 


The spring meeting of this Union was held in New 
Garden meeting house, Chester County, Pa., on Sev- 
enth-day, Fourth month 22d. 

Of the eleven schools of the Union eight sent sta- 
tistical reports. Hockessin, which for a time was un- 
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able to continue, has again joined the ranks of work- 
ers and sent encouraging statistics. During the morn- 
ing session, after the usual reports from standing 
committees and schools were presented, the question, 
“Ts it right to praise children in public?” was con- 
sidered and both sides of it well discussed. While it 
was agreed that wholesome appreciation and encour- 
agement are good in some instances, it much depends 
upon the nature of the child whether it is beneficial, 
and whether others in the same class not receiving it 
would be discouraged. 

In the afternoon session the question, “ Do the 
Graded Lesson Leaves meet the requirements of your 
School?” was answered by members from several 
F. D. Schools, and while some felt that they were 
difficult and required much study and preparation 
on the part of the teacher, yet they are very inter- 
esting, and much valuable knowledge and help is ac- 
quired in using them. 

Very interesting exercises were presented by two 
classes of New Garden School, and two little boys 
each gave interesting recitations and an excellent pa- 
per on the “Origin and Object of the Sabbath 
School,” prepared by a young man member of the 
school. 

Cora Haviland Carver, of Philadelphia, was pres- 
ent by invitation and addressed the Union on the sub- 
ject, “ The Aim of First-day School Teaching.” She 
presented many practical and helpful points for teach- 
ers, urging them to arouse the power of thought, 
teaching the idea of the “ Inner Light ” by personal 
experience in everyday life, keeping in sympathy 
with them, for after all “ love is the greatest thing.” 

Walker Linvill, of Philadelphia, had expected to 
be present, but was prevented by indisposition, but 
sent his paper, which was read by one of the clerks 
and contained excellent suggestions in conducting a 
class in First-day school and keeping the individual 
members interested and busy. 

Adjourned to meet at Hockessin in Tenth month 
next. = 2. Ws 





CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


The third address of the morning was by Louis B. 
Ambler, Superintendent of Educational Interests of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. He spoke on the 
course of study for Friends’ schools. About three 
years ago the Association of Friends’ Schools took up 
the preparation of a course of study that might be 
recommended for general adoption. After much 
study on the part of committees and sub-committees 
on the different branches, three conferences and much 
discussion, the whole matter was turned over to Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education. 
A course of study was worked out in detail, printed in 
pamphlet form and distributed to all the schools of 
the Society of Friends. 

In this course the work of the primary and inter- 
mediate grades is divided into seven school years, with 
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five groups of subjects in each grade: (A) Number 
work, (B) English branches, (C) natural science, in- 
cluding geography, nature study, ete.; (D) history, 
(E) art and allied work. The high school work con- 
sists of four years. Detailed recommendation is made 
as to the time that should be given to each group and 
each subject. A reading list is suggested for individ- 
ual reading. 

A cireular letter of inquiry had been sent 
out to the principals of thirty-six Friends’ 
Schools. From the information as to course of 
study contained in the replies the schools may 
be divided into three groups: (1) Well-equipped 
high schools, with fully-developed courses fitting for 
college and with or without intermediate and primary 
schools grading into them; (2) carefully- and fully- 
graded primary and grammar schools, each grade well 
filled and with one or more teachers to each grade; 
(3) all other schools, ranging from the ungraded 
school with one teacher up to the schools of groups 
land 2. In 1 there are eight schools within the limits 
of our three yearly meetings that have schools. In 2 
there are nine schools (including primary schools that 
are departments of schools in class 1). In 3 there are 
twenty-two schools. 


In 1, the high schools, the core of the curriculum in 
every case is preparation for college, and the courses 
are shaped by the college entrance requirements. As 
the course for Friends’ schools was shaped with col- 
lege entrance in view, it is quite similar to the college 
entrance requirements. Only a portion of the 
Friends’ high schools have come fully up to that re- 
quirement. Others are coming to it. The tendency 
of several of the strongest is toward rather than away 
from the recommended course in all the lines of work. 


A considerable degree of uniformity would natur- 
ally exist in the high school courses and the same 
causes that produced this similarity acted to make 
the recommended course similar to those already ex- 
isting. The main effort in regard to the high schools 
that receive pupils from the lower Friends’ schools 
has been to eall attention to the advantage of making 
their entrance requirements and the work of their 
first year as nearly uniform as possible, in order to 
enable the lower schools to simplify their courses and 
to do their work more effectively. Some progress has 
been made in this direction. 


The effect of the recommended course has been 
shown to a more marked extent in the schools of class 
2, the well-graded large primary and intermediate 
schools. Here the work of preparing the course was 
not influenced by any set of artificial requirements 
such as the college entrance requirements. The effort 
was made to embody in this portion of the course the 
results of the best educational theory and practice of 
the present day. This seems to have been recognized 
by the teachers of these grades generally, and all re- 
porting showed to a marked degree the effect of the 
prescribed course upon their work. In some cases 
the work of preparing for the high school covers eight 
vears, while in others seven, all starting together from 
the kindergarten, and all reaching substantially the 
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same degree of advancement at the end of the gram- 
mar school course. 

All the well-graded schools report group E, which 
contains the art and physical culture work, as fully 
complied with, one school reporting fully 40 per cent. 
of the time of the first grade being given to this group 
and the pupils easily able to meet the requirements of 
the other groups. 

In the time recommendations considerable latitude 
has been exercised. 

In many eases Latin is begun in the last year of the 
grammar school instead of being left entirely to the 
high school. So, too, German and French are begun 
in the fifth or sixth years, though in one large group 
of schools an evident attempt is being made to rele- 
gate the whole of the foreign language work to the 
high school. 

In the schools of class 3, that is where the work is 
not so fully systematized by grading and promotions, 
judging from reports received, the attempt is made 
as far as possible to bring the work into line with the 
recommended course almost without exception. Lack 
of facilities and local conditions, of course, interfere. 
In some cases two or three grades have to be taught 
at the same time, or some have to be left out alto 
gether. Some schools retain the major part of their 


pupils only from Tenth till Fourth month. 

The effect is most marked on the work of the first 
three or four years in these schools. Three years ago 
in seven schools the work in arithmetic for the first 
three years was wholly abstract and mechanical; now 
this is the case in no school. Three years ago it was 


no uncommon thing to find children of 10 and 11 
years unable to read intelligently or with satisfaction 
to themselves; now it is rare to find children over 9 
unable to read their school books readily. 

The improvements in the schools noted in connec- 
tion with the supervision of the schools of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting is difficult to report or estimate. 
The course of study has been continually of use in 
work with the weaker schools as a standard require- 
ment for the teachers to work toward. Indeed, su- 
pervision with any degree of success would be almost 
impossible without it. 

A thorough-going belief in the course of study was 
expressed. Among scores of courses of study, includ- 
ing those of the largest cities, it holds its own as the 
equal of any of them. All were urged to examine it, 
refer to it and use it. Those who find errors or weak 
places in it were asked to bring them before the asso- 
ciation and effect revision and improvement. It will 
need to be modified, of course, in details to suit local 
conditions, but its spirit and its theory will be applica- 
ble to the best schools. 

At the close of the morning conference there was 
an address by Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, his sub- 
ject being “ The Teacher and His Work.” 

During the recess at noon all in attendance were 
served with lunch in the college dining room. 

In the afternoon there was an address by President 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, on “ Idealism 
and Realism in Education.” 
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In the evening there was a select meeting of the 
principals of Friends’ schools, at which “ The Execu- 
tive Problems of School Management” were dis- 
cussed informally. R. Barcray Spicer. 


NEWS AND VIEWS FROM BRITISH 
EXCHANGES. 


The British Friend says editorially: “ The terri- 
ble impasse into which Russia appears to have sunk 
is an eloquent warning of the dangers of bureau- 
cratic militarism.” The query as to whether militar- 
ism of any sort is in the last analysis any better, 
would seem to be pertinent on both sides of the sea. 


% & & 


At Pontycymer the Welsh revival seems to have 
borne some political fruit. A hotel keeper was a can- 
didate for District Council. “ But the women of the 
town began a prayer meeting at 10.30 a, m. and kept 
it up till one. During most of the afternoon they 
carried on singing in the streets, and in the evening 
conducted an open-air meeting exactly opposite the 
polling booth.” When “the result was announced 
the publican ‘was at the bottom of the poll, and not 
elected.” So says the British Friend, which states 
the real pith of the matter as follows: “ A minister 
constituted himself ‘ moral policeman,’ standing by 
the polling booth and interviewing those who came to 
vote.” Like a wise man he helped answer his prayer 
by his work. 


* & & 


The Friend (London), Fourth month 14th, says: 
“ The decision of the Liverpool City Council to black 
out all betting news from the newspapers at the pub- 
lic library is a splendid gain in the interests of moral- 
ity.” We fear that in this country the “ black” 
spaces might arouse a curiosity which would cause 
the visitors to the library to hunt up the unblacked 
sheet to find out what it was all about. Of course 
The Friend recognizes that the ideal condition would 
be to keep betting news out of the papers, and so save 
the trouble of “blacking” out the objectionable 
matter. : 

* + 


The Meeting of Sufferings, of the London Yearly 
Meeting, at its late session took action leading up to 
the approaching annual gathering in Leeds. It was 
decided to issue a poster regarding peace and arbitra- 
tion; to make an earnest protest against military drill 
in the public schools in Australia, and to take neces- 
sary action asking for the removal of the slavery situ- 
ation in the Congo country. From the days of 
George Fox, issuing posters setting forth the princi- 
ples and testimonies of Friends regarding specific con- 
ditions, has been a satisfactory form of propaganda 
on the part of our British Friends. It is a practice 
which could probably be imitated with profit in this 
country. 


Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all, 


Where truth abides in fulness. —Browning. 
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GOOD-BYE. 


You did not wrestle, then, and burst away 
With hair disheveled and your garments shred, 
Blinded by grief, yet bounden to obey, 
Though spirit fainted for the faith you fled— 
That sainted faith to which your loved ones clung 
With joyous confidence yet unbetrayed, 
Which martyrs sealed and age on ages sung— 
You lightly left, nor sad nor battle-frayed. 


Well! I am thanking God to have you here: 
I think the Master went this simpler way; 
But that complex belief is yet too dear 
To fling aside—the friend of yesterday; 
Is yet too great—too splendid—all so old! 
Too rich bedight with truth thus to deery; 
Too wildly false our fealty to hold; 
Bid fond good-bye, but let it be good-bye. 


Dexter, Maine. FANNIE B. DAMON, 








BIRTHS. 
HAIGHT.—At Sherbrooke, Quebec, on the 27th of Third 
month, 1905, a son to Harry V. and Maud W. Haight. 


MARRIAGES. 
HERITAGE—JOHN.—On Fourth month 20th, 1905, under 
the care of Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting, at the residence 
of the bride’s father, William U. John, of Elysburg, Pa., Mary 
Ann Jefferis John to John Omar Heritage, of Mickleton, Glou- 
eester County, N. J., son of John and Hannah Ann Heritage, of 
the same place. 


ZAVITZ—WELLS.—On the 26th of Fourth month, at the 
home of the bride’s parents, near Arkona, Ontario, by Friends’ 
ceremony and under the care of Lobo Monthly Meeting, Gene- 
vieve, only daughter of Peter and Mary Wells, to Howard V. 
Zavitz, son of 8. P. and Ida H. Zavitz, Coldstream, Ontario. 


DEATHS. 


GRISCOM.—Suddenly, on Fourth month 25th, 1905, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, J. Sin Smith, near Salem, N. J., 
of valvular disease of the heart, Rebecca B., widow of Benjamin 
Griscom, aged 76 years. She was a member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting. 


JACKSON.—At his home in Jericho, N. Y., Third month 22d, 
1905, Solomon S. Jackson, in the 88th year of his age; an ex- 
emplary and esteemed member of Jericho Monthly Meeting. 


MARSHALL.—On the morning of Fourth month 20th, 1905, 
Wilmer W. Marshall, aged 58 years. He was born and brought 
up a member of the Society of Friends, and always had the 
strongest attachment to its —* and his religion was 
embodied in his daily life and duties; yet he was broadly tol- 
erant of others’ views and hospitable to new ideas from what- 
ever source, keeping his mind naturally away from ecclesiasti- 
cal religion, to the religion of humanity. He was always loyal 
to his highest ideals of right, and with his deep sense of jus- 
tice, had the courage of his convictions. Rarely does it fall to 
the lot of any one to meet a man possessed of sweeter temper 
or kindlier heart; always treating those who came in contact 
with him with kindness and consideration. His cheerful spirit 
made its influence felt among all who came into his presence. 
He had an ardent love for the beautiful in nature, and felt 
God’s presence everywhere, and with a heart so full of hope 
and trust he was always looking for the bright side of life’s 
events, and never failed to find them. He was tender in his 
sympathies, forgiving of injuries, faithful to duty, loyal to 
right, patient and cheerful always, gladdening life wherever he 
touched it. Passing on, he has joined the company of our 
sainted ones who bind us with new ties to the Silent Land. 
May the lesson he leaves teach us how short a term life may 
be, how fast our sands run out, and how quickly and silently 
the twilight deepens into night; may it also teach us to make 
haste to be kind and strengthen our love for each other, and 
make our lives full of deeper and truer meaning, so that when 


} Sarah Scott Buffington; 
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the angel of death comes to us, with noiseless tread, in that 
great silence in which we must one day stand, we also may 
each be able to say, | have kept my faith; I have finished my 
course, which brings the palm of victory and the satisfying 
peace of a good life. 
And we will keep thy memory bright, 
And walk the way thee trod; 
And know thee waits, until we come 
Up to the house of God. 8. P. M. 


MOORE.—At Los Angeles, Cal., on Fourth month 23d, 1905, 
Dorothy Allison Moore, wife of Thomas L. Moore, of Richmond, 
Va., in her 47th year. 


WASHBURN.—On Fourth month 24th, 1905, of pneumonia, 
Joshua B. Washburn, of Chappaqua, N. Y., in his 85th year. 


WILLSON.—After a lingering illness, at her home in Union, 
Ontario, Canada, on the 2d of Fourth month, Hannah Haight, 
wife of Solomon V. Willson, in the 69th year of her age. She 
was a daughter of the late James and Sarah G. Haight, and a 
lifelong member of the Society of Friends. 


WILLSON.—At her home, near Union, Ontario, Fourth 
month 19th, Annie Morley, wife of Charles Edward Willson, 
and daughter-in-law of 8S. V. and the late Hannah Haight Will- 
son, aged 36 years. 


WILSON.—At the home of William C. Philips, 811 Franklin 
Street, Wilmington, Del., Fourth month 30th, 1905, of pneu- 
monia, Rachel, daughter of the late William 8. and Ruth Wil- 
son, of Centre, Del., in her 74th year; interment at Wilmington. 

For a number of years she was an active, earnest member of 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting, and for several years past also 
an elder. 

Her self-sacrifice and conscientious discharge of the many 
daily duties of life endeared her to a large circle of friends. 
Few were more devoted to meeting than she, and few, perhaps, 
upheld the principles and testimonies of the Society to the ex- 
tent she did. 


WRIGHT.—At his home, near Bendersville, Adams County, 
Pa., Fourth month 2lIst, 1905, Clark Wright, only son of 
Thomas A. and Teressa Harris Wright, aged 18 years, 6 months 
and 27 days; a member of Menallen Monthly Meeting. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

At the meeting devoted to First-day School work (Fifth 
month 19th), during yearly meeting week in Philadelphia, Car- 
oline E. Hall, of Swarthmore, will open discussion on “Is 
it desirable to invite our young Friends to confirm their mem- 


bership during the years of minority?” Several other Friends 
have been asked to enter into the discussion of the subject. 





Some changes in the program of the coming Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting are to be noted. The meetings on Seventh-day, 
Fifth menth 13th, and the Second-day following will be held at 
Hopewell, as heretofore; that on Seventh-day at 3 p.m., and 
on Second-day at 10 a.m. But the devotional meeting, on First- 
day, the 14th, will be held in Winchester, at Centre Meeting 
House, at 11 a.m., and the First-day School] Quarterly Union 
at 2 p.m. in the same place. 


CHARLES E. CLEVENGER, Chairman Committee. 





A minute of unity and encouragement has been granted by 
their monthly (Baltimore) and quarterly meetings to John J. 
and Eliza H. Cornell to visit meetings and families within the 
limits of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Our Friends began their 
important mission with attendance at the meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., last First-day, the 30th. They will attend Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting, and will devote Fifth month to the meet- 
ings and families of that quarter. During Sixth month they 
will be in Centre Quarter. They expect to remain in each 
neighborhood some time, not only attending and appointing 
meetings, but also visiting as far as possible all the families. 





Friends of Rising Sun, Md., have sent out to their neighbors 
the following announcement: “ Henry Wilbur, general secretary 
of Committee for Advancement of Friends’ Principles, will at- 
tend morning meeting in Rising Sun Fifth month 7th, at 10 
o’clock. He will also attend the Young Friends’ Association 
meeting at 2.30 p.m., and will speak on ‘ Factors of the Drink 
Problem.’ A conference will be held in the evening at 7.30 on 
‘ The Needs of the Society of Friends’; program: ‘ The Meeting 
as a Social and Intellectual, as Well as a Religious Center,’ by 
‘Friendly Methods of Arousing 
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Dormant Life, by Belle Mooney Haines; ‘The Duty of the 
Meeting to Its Members and the Duties of Members to the 
Meeting, by Janette Reynolds. A cordial greeting to all in 
any way interested.” 


In addition to instructors already announced for the Sum- 
mer Assembly for First-day School workers at Buck Hill] Falls, 
beginning Sixth month 17th, Eleanor Wood, who has been 
studying the past year in Berlin and at Woodbrooke, will be 
in attendance. One course that she will offer will be element- 
ary readings in New Testament Greek. There is a prospect 
that Professor William Wallace Fenn, of Harvard, may be in 
attendance. His course will be on “ The Thought Method of 
Jesus.” Friends of Philadelphia will remember his remarka- 
ble address at Race Street last winter. In the evenings there 
will be readings by Professor Pearson, of Swarthmore College, 
and possibly lectures, illustrated or not, by Dr. Battin, Profes- 
sor Hayes and others. For particulars as to time and all ar- 
rangements in connection with the Assembly, see FRIENDs’ IN- 
TELLIGENCER for Third month 25th, first page of cover. 


CONFERENCE OF YOUNG FRIENDS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


The General Conference of Young Friends’ Associations’ 
spring meeting will be held, as usual, on the Second-day evening 
(Fifth month 15th) of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in Race 
Street Meeting House, at 8 p.m. The general subject will be 
“The Concerned Citizen and Present-day Politics.” Dr. Me- 
Dowell, president of New York and Brooklyn Young Friends’ 
Association will preside. Franklin 8. Edmonds, lecturer on 
law at Swarthmore College and actively interested in the good 
citizenship movement in Philadelphia, will speak on “ Ideals in 
Civie Life.” Michel C. Paul, ex-member of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, will also be one of the speakers. There will be a 
general discussion. 


A CONFERENCE OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
WORKERS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


As it is now five months since the graded lessons were issued, 
a conference of First-day School workers will doubtless be ap- 
preciated by all interested in the religious education of our 
members. The First-day School Organization of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting will meet at Race Street on Third-day, the 
9th, at 8 p.m., to discuss informally the work done in the dif- 
ferent schools during the year, and to learn how the work can 
possibly be improved. Interested members of other First-day 


Schools are urged to attend the meeting and assist in the dis- 
cussion. 


NORTHFIELD’S BUSY SUMMER. 


The prospectus of the Summer Conference for the season of 
1905 at Northfield, Mass., is strongly indicative of how the 
great work of centralizing Christian activity continues to be 
developed. For twenty-five years the plan of twining together 
the threads of missionary enterprises, Congregational and Bap- 
tist, Methodist and Presbyterian, domestic and foreign, na- 
tional and international, has been the starting point of the 
Northfield gatherings. The conferences have stood for all that 
was effective in the Master’s service; denominational ties have 
been forgotten, local sympathies ignored, and petty interests 
sacrificed in the supreme desire to combine forces for the most 
efficient service in the common cause. This has been the stand- 
ard which has made Northfield in the past, and it is the stand- 
ard which is to govern its future. Visitors are not drawn 
thither primarily because it is a beautiful mountain town, nor 
because it has the facilities for huge gatherings, but rather 
because it is the rallying place for the many lines of religious 
avork. 

This spirit of inclusiveness is characteristic of the program 
for this summer. The season opens with a student gathering 
for young men Sixth month 30th to Seventh month 9th, for the 
purpose of deepening the spiritual life in American colleges and 
training students to lead in organized religious work. It is 
followed immediately by a parallel gathering for young women 
Seventh month llth to 20th, which aims to do for young wo- 
men what the Student Conference does for young men. Two 
days later, Seventh month 22d to 30th, the only purely tech- 
nical school for Sunday School workers in America begins its 
second annual session. At the same time, Seventh month 24th 
to 3lst, the Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions of the United 
States and Canada hold an inter-denominational gathering for 
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the study of missions and the training of mission leaders. 
These schools are world wide in their application, and the 
courses in each are so arranged that any one attending either 
school may attend the lectures in the other. Less than a week 
after they close the General Conference of Christian Workers, 
Eighth month 4th to 20th, the best-known and perhaps the 
most influential assembly of the summer, will bring together 
teachers and preachers from all parts of the globe. This con- 
ference will be followed, as in former years, by a series of 
post-Conference addresses, lasting this year until Ninth month 
15th. For the entire six gatherings constant effort has been 
made to secure only the most helpful and conservative speak- 
ers. Each assembly will have its particular leaders, versed in 
the particular work for which it stands, while the General Con- 
ference will unite the several branches. A few of the speak- 
ers already secured are: Rev. Endicott Peabody, Rev. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, John R. Mott, John Willis Baer, Robert E. Speer, 
Prebendary Webb Peploe, Rev. Prof. James Denney, D.D., Rey. 


A. T. Pierson, D.D., Principal R. A. Falconer and Rev. Johnston 
Ross. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Fifth-day morning, the 27th instant, Dr. Battin gave an 
illustrated talk in German on “ The Legends of the Rhine.” 
It was well attended by the classical and literary students. 

At the same hour an illustrated lecture of interest to the 
students in science and engineering was delivered in Science 
Hall by John A. Lafore, 95. His subject was “ The Steam Tur- 
bine,” and he had with him a small De Laval turbine, which he 
exhibited. 

On Seventh-day evening the girls of the college took part in 
a May-day dance in Somerville Hall, and many of their friends 
were present. Admission was charged for the benefit of the 
Athletic Field Fund. 

Professor Pearson gave a literary recital at the Women’s 
Club, Media, on Seventh-day evening. 

At the College Bible Class on First-day morning Dr. Holmes 
talked on the “ Duties of Good Citizenship.” 

At First-day Meeting a paper was read by Dr. Appleton, his 
subject being “ Dante as a Religious Teacher.” 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Newtown, Pa.—The regular monthly meeting of the Junior 
Friends’ Association, of Newtown, was held on Fourth-day 
evening, at the home of William Eyre, when about fifteen 
young people were present. In the absence of the president, 
the vice-president, Norman Satterthwaite, acted as chairman, 
opening the meeting with reading the 63d Psalm. The program 
for the evening related to sickness as the cause for poverty. 
Elizabeth Woodman gave some interesting statistics of the 
ravages of tuberculosis among the poor as well as among the 
wealthy class. Strenuous efforts are being made the country 
over to stamp out this awful disease which is the cause of one- 
tenth of all the deaths. It can only be fought and cured by 
fresh air and sunshine. After free discussion on the general 
subject of diseases and the roll-call of members the meeting 
adjourned.—Doylestown Intelligencer. 


HorsHaM, Pa.—The meeting of the Friends’ Association 
opened with Comly Walton reading the 22d chapter of Revela- 
tion. The minutes were read and approved. Benjamin Parks 
recited “A Leap for Life.” “Be Strong,” an article from 
Friends’ literature, was read by Mary 8. Warner. 

Current topics during the last month were fully discussed by 
Seth T. Walton. Elizabeth S. Parry prepared an excellent 
paper “On the Origin of Philanthropic Work, and an Outline 
of Its Work in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” which was read 
by Samuel D. Parry. “Three Lessons” was recited by Mar- 
guerite Walton. The Executive Committee reported an address 
by Professor Irving Batchelder at the next meeting, which will 
be held May 28th. EpitH HALLOWELL, 

Secretary for the day. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was called to order by the president Fourth month 
2ist, at the Sorosis Club House. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were approved as read. 
Professor James 8. Hiatt, of George School, gave a very en- 


tertaining talk, illustrated by lantern slides. 
“ Wordsworth and the Teachings of Nature.” 

After a brief silence, the meeting was adjourned, to meet at 
the Sorosis Club House Fifth month 19th. 


M. H. L., Secretary. 


His subject was 
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PasapENA, Cat.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Fourth month 2d in the G. A. R. Hall. 
The meeting was opened by the reading of the 112th Psalm. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read. Elizabeth Talman 
read an account of the life of Charles Wagner. Edith Hopkins 
read a selection from Alice Robinson Brown’s “ What is Worth 
While.” Ella Allen read an essay by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
A letter from Mary G. Smith was read. Levi Benson gave an 
incident of divine leading from his early life. Edward Cogle 
spoke on our duties and obligations to a higher life. Pure 
morality will not present enough to feed a hungry and thirsty 
soul. Just as long as there is evil in the heart we will continue 
to do evil. True religion is to be in harmony with the divine 
law, to do good to one another. 

Charles Lewis said that the very fact that we are alive is 
evidence that our work is not done. Sentiments were given, 
and, after a brief silence, we adjourned to meet again April 
16th in the same place. Mary 8. HowELt, 
Assistant Clerk. 


LincoLn, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met in the 
meeting house, Fourth month 23d, at 1 o’clock p.m. The offi- 
cers were present and conducted the meeting. After scripture 
reading, singing of a hymn and reading of minutes, a commit- 
tee reported oflicers for next year as follows: President, Henry 
B. Taylor; secretary, Lena Nichols; additional members of the 
Executive Committee, Agnes W. Gregg, Theodate P. Brown and 
E. Bentley Gregg. 

The question, “ Are the queries answered truthfully?” was 
diseussed by Susanna S. Davis, Thomas R. Smith, George Hoge, 
Agnes W. Gregg, Cosmelia J. Hoge, William T. Smith, Bertha 
J. Smith and others. The queries were all read in full preceding 
the discussion by Henry B. Taylor. The prevailing sentiment 
seemed to be that the queries were answered as correctly as 
could be expected, considering their composite and complex 
character and the difficulty of reporting spiritual conditions in 
definite words. 

“The First-day School Library, and how it could be made 
more helpful to teachers and children,” was discussed by Lydia 
Brown and Martha J. Brown. 

S. Elizabeth Nichols read an instructive and interesting essay 
on the subject, “ Who and What is the Christ, the Saviour of 
Men?” 

Lawrence Wilson entertained the Association with a pleas- 
ing recitation. 

Phineas J. Nichols continued his talks on the folk-lore and 
stories and reminiscences of the early settlement of the neigh- 
borheod and surrounding vicinity. 

After singing a hymn, and a brief silence, the meeting ad- 
journed. This was the last meeting of the season. The at- 
tendance was good. J. H. B. 







































































HopreweELt, VA.—A regular meeting of the Hopewell Young 
Friends’ Association was held Fourth month 23d, 1905. The 
president, Lewis Pidgeon, opened the meeting by reading the 
16th chapter of Mark. Under the head of appointments, Tacy 
B. Doing read an article on the origin and romance of that 
famous hymn, “Sun of My Soul.” An interesting collection 
of current events was given by Daniel W. Lupton. An appro- 
priate voluntary called Easter was then given by Harry S. 
Lupton. Several of the appointees were absent. After a brief 
silence the association adjourned. 


HATTIE CLEVENGER, Secretary. 


























































CamneN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met Third- 
day evening, Fourth month llth. Meeting was called to order 
by the vice-president, Thomas Conard. An address on “ Quak- 
erism ” was delivered by Joseph B. Tyler. He stated that in 
order to understand fully the cause of the outbreak of “ Quak- 
erism” we must first understand the causes that gradually 
led up to it. He clearly explained that while Rome tended 
towards centralization, the northern part of Europe (England, 
Germany, etc.), on the other hand, tended towards individual- 
ism. This was the real cause of Martin Luther’s Reforma- 
tion. Then followed the Reformation in England, which was 
more accidental than otherwise. Then the various separations 
of Church and State and the forming of new creeds in England, 
until it finally culminated in the outbreak of Quakerism, and 
the preaching of George Fox. The speaker considered the doc- 
trines of Quakerism as developed by Fox. They were a pro- 
test against hireling ministry, against spending money for our 
spiritual needs, an exhortation for simplicity, and together 
with these protests the teaching of the spirit of God, which 
everyone has, and, as he called it, the “Inner Light.” Much 
discussion followed the address, on the doctrines of Friends, 
and the use of the term “ Quakers.” L. C., See. 
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man homestead, Fourth month 
opened the meeting by reading the 86th Psalm. In the ab- 
sence of the secretary, Amy B. Cocks read the minutes of last 
meeting, after which Edmund Cocks read a paper on “ Man’s 
Necessity of Divine Guidance.” 
entitled, “What is Thy Will ?” followed. 
under the heading of “ The Religion of Christ and War,” was 
then read by Rowland Cocks. 
taken from the INTELLIGENCER, which most if not all the mem- 
bers of the association read, hearing them read in these meet- 
ings, and listening to the expressions of thought aroused in 
the minds of those present, give them an added interest and in- 
crease their value to us. 
tions, were freely, fully and helpfully discussed. 
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CoRNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the Sea- 
16th, 1905. Edmund Cocks 


A selection by James Seaman, 
A touching story 


Although the selections were 


The original paper, and the selec- 


¢ , After senti- 
ments were given, the meeting adjourned to meet the 21st of 
Fifth month, at the home of Rowland Cocks. 


E. K. SEAMAN, Cor. See. 







EARLY FRIENDS AND THE REFORMATION. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XVIIL. 


Text, John, i., 17. 





Bible reading, Rom., v. 


George Fox and his immediate followers partook freely of the 
spirit of the age; the practices of the Church they founded are 
saturated with the prevalent customs of the time, the doctrine 
they formulated was strictly their own. It came from those 
experiences of the inner consciousness, and was of a nature as- 
tonishingly strong in that unity that binds men into a broth- 
erhood. Consequently, it bears a close resemblance to much 
that had previously been taught. It is our purpose to trace 
some of the resemblances that we may the more clearly com- 
prehend the essential differences. 

The impinging point of the Lutheran revolt was the re- 
discovering of the Pauline conception of God’s grace. To 
Luther this grace was the free, unmerited love and favor of 
God, received by man as a free gift, and not in any wise mer- 
ited or earned. This grace, which came through faith, was a 
vital force engaging all the powers of man, and apprehending 
and appropriating the very life of Christ and all his benefits. 

Luther made faith the child of grace and the mother of good 
works. He denied that good works could purchase the favor of 
God or secure the presence of the Spirit in the soul. He de- 
nied the Pelagian doctrine that man and God went into part- 
nership to win man’s salvation. He insisted that it is wholly 
the work of God’s grace through faith. (See Lessons 1 and 2.) 

Fox was told by a priest of the Roman Church that there 
was no salvation but in his Church. “ What is it, then,” asked 
Fox, “that brings salvation in your Church ?” He answered, 
“A good life.” “And nothing else ?” said I. “ Yes,” he said; 
“good works.” “And is this it that brings salvation in your 
Church; a good life and good works? Is this your doctrine and 
principle ?” said I. “ Yes,” said he. “Then,” said I, “ neither 
thou, nor the pope, nor any of the Papists know what it is 
that brings salvation.” “Then he asked me what brought sal- 
vation in our Church. I told him, ‘That which brought salva- 
tion in the apostle’s days, the same brought salvation to us, 
and not another, namely, the grace of God, which, the Scripture 
says, brings salvation, and hath appeared to all men, which 
taught the saints then, and teaches us now. This grace which 
brings salvation teaches to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and to live soberly, righteously, and godly. So it is not the 
good works nor the good life that brings salvation, but the 
grace.’ ‘What,’ said the Papist, ‘doth this grace that brings 
salvation appear to all men?’ ‘Yes,’ said I. ‘ Then,’ said he, 
‘I deny that.’ I replied, ‘All that deny that are sect-makers, 
and are not in the universal faith, grace and truth which the 
apostles were in.’” * 

The close resemblance of Fox’s position to that of Luther is 
quite manifest. The difference is in the relation of grace to 
good works. Fox emphasized the teaching, enlightening power 
of this grace. “It taught the saints then, and teaches us 
now.” Note the following: “I directed them from darkness 
to the Light, and the Grace of God, that would teach them, and 
bring them salvation.” 

“T was to turn men to the grace of God and to truth in the 
heart, which came by Jesus, that by this grace they might be 
taught, which would bring them salvation. 

“Tn all temptations look at the grace of God to bring you 
salvation, which is your teacher to teach you. 

“The mighty power of God was manifest, and people were 


* Fox’s Journal, Vol. II., page 101 (London Ed., 1901). 
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turned to the grace and truth in their hearts, that came by 
Jesus Christ, which taught them to deny all ungodliness, etc. 

“JT directed them to their teacher, the grace of God, and 
showed them the sufficiency of it.” 

Robert Barclay takes the same position and confirms Fox’s 
many assertions that this grace comes through faith, and it is 
a free gift. 

Calvin asserted-that this grace is irresistible. Fox and 
Barclay agreed that grace might be turned into lasciviousness 
(Jude, iv.; Heb., x., 29), that man could sin against this good- 
will of God. 

Fox writes, “And the grace of God, which brought salvation, 
had appeared unto all men, and taught the saints; but they 
that turned it into wantonness, and walked despitefully 
against the Spirit of Grace, were the wicked.” 

“T proved that the grace of God had appeared unto all men, 
though some turned it into wantonness, and walked despite- 
fully against it.” 

The early Friends claimed that every man knew a day and 
time of visitation, during which time he may be saved. They 
did not claim that this day and time would be extended over 
the whole time of a man’s life, although they did not deny it, 
citing, as an example the thief converted on the cross. They 
set great value upon the grace of God, to which they attri- 
buted “all good, ascribing thereunto not only the first begin- 
nings and motions of good, but also the whole conversion and 
salvation of the soul” (Barclay’s “Apology,” Sixth Edition, 
page 134). They further claimed that this day of visitation, 
when God gave his unmerited love freely, came to all men, 
often many times. When this outpouring of grace was used 
for carnal purposes, they claimed that God permitted men to 
outlive this time of visitation, and suffered them to be hard- 
ened. In this attitude they approached the Calvinist of the 
time in the sense that the same God permitted the good and 
the wicked to exist, in the sense that the same sun might melt 
wax and harden clay; but not in the sense that some were the 
elect and others were predestined to eternal condemnation. 

They also rejected the doctrine of the Pelagians, Semi- 
Pelagians and Socinians. “These,” they said, “exalted the 
Light of Nature, the liberty of man’s will.” These Friends 
insisted that their doctrine “ wholly excluded the natural man 
from having any place or portion in his own salvation by any 
acting, moving, or working of his own, until he be first quick- 
ened, raised up and acted upon by God’s Spirit” (Barclay’s 
“Apology,” page 134). 

This being raised up and quickened and acted upon, they 
claimed, was due to the grace of God. And in this they ap- 
proached close to the teachings of Luther. They took the 
Pauline conception of grace and applied to it the spirit and 
purposes breathed forth from the gospels. In this matter Fox 
claimed that the Light within enabled him to comprehend what 
the gospels taught. 

REFERENCES.—“ Fox’s Journal.” Robert Barclay’s “Apology.” 
Lessons 1, 2 and 5. 

Torics.—The Pelagian conception of the free will versus the 
Quaker conception. Why were the early Friends opposed to 
the Socinian doctrines ? 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
CONSCIENCE, INNER LIGHT, BIBLE STUDY. 


In the INTELLIGENCER for Fourth month 22d, under the heads 
of “Studying the Bible” and “The Religion of Progress,” are 
two “communications” which seem to me misleading. We 
are told that “ when we hear the voice of God to-day we must 
test it by the ‘light within,’ and exercise our God-given facul- 
ties of conscience and reason.” 

From a study of the history of Friends, I have always be- 
lieved that the “light within” was the voice of God, and the 
conscience the organ through which it spoke. Samuel M. Jan- 
ney illustrated this very clearly when he compared conscience 
to the eye; the light is ever the same, but if the eye be diseased 
or imperfect it cannot make full use of the light, and may 
think the latter deficient. So the “light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world” is perfect, being the mani- 
festation of God through Christ, yet if the conscience is warped 
by education, or prejudice, or ignorance, it cannot give forth 
correctly the message that “light” would convey. So it 
seems to me that “conscience” and “reason” are but hand- 
maids of the “true light.” A recent article in the Sunday 
School Times says: “It is not the duty nor the function of 
conscience to know the difference between right and wrong.” 
.... “God never intended that God and conscience should be 
mistaken for each other.” “Conscience says ‘do right’ and 
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‘do not do wrong,’ but has ‘ not told us what is right or wrong.’ 
‘Conscience is not a guide; it is a monitor; ’ it can be educated, 
not into knowledge but into keenness by instant response to 
its pleas, and it can be dulled by hardening our hearts against 
its calls.” 

A much-loved friend minister, now deceased, once said to me, 
“T never knew any one to be harmed by too much Bible study; 
if only people would read it more and obey its teachings in- 
stead of trying to lower its worth and power the world would 
be better than it is.” That is the substance of his remarks, 
and all history bears witness that it is only the Bible reading 
nations which do progress, not only in religion and morality, 
but in knowledge and science as well. There is some truth in 
what our friend says, that “the church is becoming full of 
heresy,” though I take the saying in a different light. I do 
not believe the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER is in a “ sorry plight,” 
nor can it ever be while it adheres to its high ideals, and 
voices the conscientious beliefs of Friends, though they may 
differ widely at times. It is a paper that is fair and just, not 
confining itself to the utterances of those who take only one 
view from one standpoint, but allowing those “on the other 
side ” to express their heartfelt sentiments also. May it long 
live, increasing in circulation and in power for good. 
Granville, N. Y. Lyp1a J. MOSHER. 





PERSECUTION FOR EDUCATION. 


In the INTELLIGENCER of Fourth month 22d a paragraph ap- 
pears from the London Friend relative to the passive resist- 
ance to the recent Education Act of that country. It thus 
seems that thousands are being arrested in England on the 
apology of education. It is the same in this country in States 
where compulsory education is in force. 

We thus see that, while the day of religious persecution has 
passed, the day of persecution for education is fully upon us. 
The plea was formerly made that those who knew best and had 
the authority wanted to make good citizens for heaven, while 
the plea with the educators is that they want to make good 
citizens for this world. 

How far success is attained the criminal records and the 
* problems ” confronting England and this country prove. 

Just recently H. Rider Haggard visited this country to see 
what was the cause and remedy for the exodus from the farms 
of the young people. He returned utterly ignorant of cause 
and effect. The public schools cause it, and their abolition is 
the only remedy. 

Count Leo Tolstoi and Herbert Spencer are both thought 
leaders of the age, and they have both condemned public schools 
and State education in general. 

Herbert Spencer made such an impression on many leading 
Englishmen that they are now working for the total abolition 
of the English public schools. Some of them have already suf- 
fered under the Education Act, as have the Friends mentioned 
by the London Friend. 

These non-conformists have entered upon the publication of 
a quarterly paper called The Protest. It is published by Albert 
Taru (Connaught Gardens, Forest Hall, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
England). One of the members of this association—the son of 
Sir John Gorst—has written a work entitled, “The Curse of 
Education,” and James Philpot, a schoolmaster, has written one 
on “Our Abominable Schools.” 

What is called “popular education” is really, therefore, a 
curse to both this country and England, and it is none too soon 
that the friends of Herbert Spencer have seriously undertaken 
its overthrow. This country is equally in need of an organized 
movement against State education—the growing Socialism, if 
nothing else, demands it. FRANCIS B. LIVEZEY. 

Sykesville, Md. 


THE FAIRYLAND BELLMAN. 


The bee goes home when the shadows creep 
Across from the slope of the western hill; 
The cricket is quiet; the field is still; 

The flushed little daisies are longing for sleep. 


Look! Through the grass comes a firefly light; 

Tis the fairy watchman with his bell, 

Crying, “ Eight 0’ the clock and all is well; 
It is time that the daisies were shut up tight.” 
Hark! Through the field goes a sleepy sigh! 

Slowly the little white petals close; 

Wee pointed nightcaps, rows upon rows, 
Nod as the wind goes whispering by. 

—Margaret Ely Webb, in St. Nicholas. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 am.;_ First-day 


School, 9.30 a.m. 


‘Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 


Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
Mm. 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 


free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 
tween Smith Street 
Place), 11 a.m. 


Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 
Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


Street (be- 
and Boerum 


5th mo. 6th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Fifteenth and 
Rutherfurd Place, New York City, at 
2.30 p.m. 


5th mo. 6th (7th-day).—Girard Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at 8 p.m., at the meeting house, 
Seventeenth and Girard Avenue. 


5th mo. 7th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends of White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of Mary A. Carpenter, 35 Greenridge 
Avenue, at 1] a.m. 


5th mo. 7th (lst-day).— Religious 
meeting at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, Philadelphia, at 3 
p.m. All interested in religious educa- 
tion especially invited. 

5th mo. 7th (1st-day).— Haverford, 
Pa., meeting attended by Visiting Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing, at 10 a.m. 


5th mo. 7th (1st-day).—At Chichester, 
Delaware County, Pa., a circular meet- 
ing, under the care of a committee of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 7th (1-st-day).—Meeting at 
Rising Sun, Md., attended by Henry W. 
Wilbur, at 10 a.m. Young Friends’ As- 
sociation at 2.30 p.m.; address on “ Fac- 
tors in Drink Problem.” Conference at 
7.30 p.m. on “Needs of Society of 
Friends.” 


5th mo. 7th (1st-day).—Regular meet- 
ing of Plymouth Friends’ Association, in 
the meeting house, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. Sth (2d-day).—Nine Partners 
Half Yearly Meeting, at Poughkeepsie, at 
11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 
‘before, at 3 p.m. 


FRIENDS’ 


5th mo. 9th (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
3 p.m. 


5th mo. 9th (3d-day).—General John 
Foster lectures at Swarthmore College, 
at 8 p.m., on “America’s Obligation to 
the Orient.” 


5th mo. 9th (3d-day).—Conference of 
First-day School Workers at Race Street, 
Philadelphia, at 8 p.m.; subject, “ The 
Working of the Graded Course.” All in- 
vited. 


5th mo. llth (5th-day).—Shrewsbury 
and Plainfield Half Yearly Meeting, at 
Shrewsbury, N. J., at 11 a.m.; ministers 
and elders, day before, at 9.30 a.m. 


5th mo. 13th (7th-day).—Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Waynesville, O., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
2 p.m. (All standard time.) 


5th mo. 13th (7th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at West Meeting House 
(near Beloit and Alliance, O.), at 11 
a.m.; ministers and elders, same day, at 
10 a.m. 


5th mo. 13th (7th-day).—Peace and 
Arbitration meeting, under joint care 
Philanthropic Committees of the Yearly 
Meeting and the Universal Peace Union, 
at 7.45 p.m., in Race Street Meeting 
House, Philadelphia. Paper by Dr. Edw. 
H. Magill, followed by addresses by 
Henry W. Wilbur and others. 


‘5th mo. 14th (lst-day).—New York 
and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at Schermerhorn Street Meeting 
House, Brooklyn, at 8 p.m.; subject, 
“ Frebel,” introduced by Elizabeth C. 
Skinner. 


5th mo. 15th (2d-day).—Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, at Race Street Meeting 
House, Philadelphia, at 10 a.m. Meeting 
of ministers and elders, Seventh-day be- 
fore, at 10 a.m. The following commit- 
tee will be glad to help any Friends need- 
ing aid in securing homes for the week 
of the approaching Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. Friends in the city having ac- 
commodation should notify the com- 
mittee: Clarkson Fogg, 1114 Mt. Vernon 
Street; John Comly, corner Fifteenth 
and Race Streets; Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 
North Eighteenth Street; Rebecca 
Comly, 1529 Centennial Avenue; Sarah 
L. Haines, 1513 Marshall Street; Eliza- 
beth Middleton, 856 North Eighth Street. 


5th mo. 15th (2d-day).—Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Hopewell, Va., at 10 
a..m; ministers and elders, 7th-day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. The meeting for wor- 
ship on First-day, the 14th, will not be 
as usual at Hopewell, but in Winchester, 
at Centre Meeting House, at 11 a.m. The 
Quarterly First-day School Union on 
First-day, at 2 p.m., also in Winchester. 


5th mo. 29th (2d-day).—New York 
Yearly Meeting, at Fifteenth and Ruth- 
erfurd Place, New York City, at 10 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, 7th-day preceding, 
at 10 a.m. On First-day, the 28th, regu- 
lar meeting of New York and Brooklyn 
Y. F. A.; address on “Tolstoi” by 
Ernest Crosby, followed by discussion. 
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Silas A. Lottridge, a New Jersey en- 
thusiast who hunts birds with the 
camera, fitted up one summer a bird- 
box with a microphone, from which a 
line ran to a telephone receiver in the 
house. With this arrangement he heard 
much of a bluebird’s family’s chat for 
several weeks. He has written of his 
observations of these little neighbors 
and their bluebird acquaintances for this 
month’s St. Nicholas. 


Scribner’s for this month, in addition 
to its fiction, contains “ Flowers of May ” 
reproduced in colors; three articles, “At 
the Edge of the Grand Canyon,” “The 
Marble Mountains,” and “Breaking 
Trail,” with illustrations in tint; “The 
Awakening of the Trees,” illustrated by 
the author, Frank French; and George 
P. Fisher’s account of “ Webster and Cal- 


houn in the Compromise Debate of 
1850.” 


“The Story of a Labor Union in 
Business,” in this month’s Review of 
Reviews, shows how employees who be- 
came stockholders ceased to accede to the 


demands of labor unions, and became ad- 
vocates of “the open shop.” 


This issue of the Atlantic Monthly has 
the first of a series of papers by 
William Garrott Brown, the historian. 
upon “The Tenth Decade of the United 
States,” in which the momentous hap- 
penings of the years between the close 
of the Civil War and the Centennial An- 
niversary of the Republic will be pre- 
sented in a new light. 


No Yellow 
Specks, 


No lumps of alkali, are 
left in the biscuit or 
cake when raised with 
Royal Baking Powder. 
The food is made light, 
sweet and wholesome. 

Royal should take the 
place of cream of tar- 
tar and soda and sal- 
eratus and sour milk 
in making all quickly 
risen food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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LITERATURE FOR DISTRIBUTION BY 
COMMITTEE FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT OF FRIENDS’ 
PRINCIPLES. 


The General Conference Committee for 
the Advancement of Friends’ Principles 
has on hand the following literature for 
distribution, according to the terms in- 
dicated : 

“The Teacher as a Missionary of 
Peace,” being the scholarly paper read at 
the Toronto Conference by Prof. Andrew 
Stevenson. Should be widely circulated 
among teachers, especially in the public 
schools. Contains 34 pages. Price, one 
cent per copy. Postage per copy, one 
cent; ten copies, six cents. 

“The Friend and His Message.” A 16- 
page pamphlet by John William Graham. 
Desirable to circulate among inquirers, 
and those only nominally interested in 
our principles. Price, one cent per copy. 
Postage, one copy, one cent; ten copies, 
three cents. 

“Opportunities of Young Friends of 
the Present Day.” This is the paper 
read by Bertha L. Broomell at the 
Toronto Conference. A 16-page pam- 
phlet. Valuable to circulate among young 
people as an incentive to service in the 
line of our testimonies and philanthro- 
pies. Price, one cent. Postage, single 
copy, one cent; ten copies, three cents. 

“Christianity as Friends See It.” A 
16-page leaflet by Edward B. Rawson. 
Will be sent for the cost of postage, 
which is one cent per copy; three cents 
for ten copies. Only a limited edition is 
available on these terms. 

“Fellowship in Religion.” A 16-page 
pamphlet, containing an address by 
Henry W. Wilbur. Adapted for circula- 
tion among Friends in neighborhoods as 
an incentive to the social side in religion. 
Price, one cent; postage, single copy, one 
cent; ten copies, four cents. 

“Naval and Military Expansion.” An 
eight-page pamphlet, being a paper by 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes. Price, one cent 
each. Postage on one copy, one cent. 
Postage on ten copies, three cents. 

The prices given practically represent 
only the cost of producing the pamphlets, 
the price being relatively the same in 
large or small quantities. The transpor- 
tation on a hundred of any of these 
pieces of literature would be 25 cents. 

Send orders, with cost and postage, to 
Henry W. WILBUR, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


An illustrated article in the Delineator 
for Fifth month shows the proper meth- 
ods of doing housework so that it may 
be a recreation and a pleasure. The 
writer says: “ Whatever is done as if it 
were hardship becomes such; whatever 
is done artistically, on the other hand, is 
a delight. When housework is regarded 
as a means of training instead of as a 
toilsome routine, then each trivial act be- 
comes full of interest and is done easily, 
quickly and in truth artistically. I have 
seen women, strong, handsome, active 
and intelligent, who during a few years 
of housework have become bent and 
rigid, sallow and wrinkled, ugly and 
hopeless, prematurely old. On the other 
hand, I know of cases where, through the 
proper use of housework as an exercise 
and a recreation, as a method of training 
mind and body, there has occurred a 
most remarkable increase in _ health, 
strength, weight, ease and grace of move- 
ment.” 
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REDUCED RATES TO PACIFIC 
COAST POINTS. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account 
Lewis and Clark Exposition and 
Various Conventions, 


On account of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position, at Portland, Ore., June Ist to 
October 15th, and various conventions to 
be held in cities on the Pacific Coast dur- 
ing the summer, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell round-trip tick- 
ets on specified dates, from all stations 
on its lines, to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, April 9th to September 27th; to 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Victoria, Van- 
couver, and San Diego, May 22d to Sep- 
tember 27th, at greatly reduced rates. 

For dates of sale and specific informa- 
tion concerning rates and routes, consult 
nearest ticket agent. 


In McClure’s for Fifth month is told 
the story of Baron von Osten’s educated 
horse, which it is claimed “could pass 
any primary grade examination in ‘the 
three R’s’ at least.” Commissions that 


have studied him with German thorough- 
ness agree that fraud has no part in his 
performances, but are not agreed as to 
whether he reasons or merely memorizes. 
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S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner.) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


A good portrait, cabinet size, of 
ISAAC H. HILLBORN, Price, 4oc 


Photographs of other departed Friends, 
Meeting Houses, etc., etc. 
ELIZABETH FRY Reading to the Prisoners in 


Newgate, $5.00 
Penn's Treaty with the Indians, $3.00 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
1500 Race Street Philadelphia 


An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk-except 
his life insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA 





